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sewing, and straw-plaiting. The work done by the pupils was sold
and the proceeds went to their maintenance. If the child's earn-
ings exceeded the cost of his keep, he was given a cash payment.
The idea was to make each school self-supporting. In some
schools of industry the children were taught reading and writing,
but there was always the temptation to emphasise the occupational
aspect in order to cover expenses. The boys' schools were largely
a failure as their products did not command as ready a sale as
those from the girls' schools. As the change to factory conditions
accelerated, the demand for child labour became so great that
children of tender years could be found work in the mills and mines
and bring home their earnings to augment the family wage. Even
foundlings and-orphans were insufficient to keep up numbers in the
schools of industry. The guardians of the poor often apprenticed
pauper children to masters whose only consideration was the
amount of work they could obtain from them.
By 1780 the influence of the charity-school movement had
practically ceased, and the schools of industry, never very numer-
ous, were declining in numbers. The effects of the great industrial
changes were becoming very noticeable in the drift from the country
to the towns and in the rapid growth of population in the new
industrial areas. In the age of domestic industries, children had
been accustomed from their early years to working in the home
or on the farms at occupations which were not wholly unpleasant
and which to a certain extent were educational. Now, the demand
for child labour brought them into the factories, but they still had
one day of the week in which they were free. It was their wild
and mischievous behaviour on Sundays that was the occasion of
the Sunday School movement which for the first time had the object
of extending education to the poor of the whole country. The
movement is generally associated with the name of Robert Raikes
of Gloucester. Raikes was not, however, the inventor of the
Sunday School, nor are we certain that he was even the first to
open a Sunday School in his own city of Gloucester. John Wesley
had experimented with a Sunday School at Savannah in 1737, and
about the same time one was opened at High Wycombe by Hannah
Ball. The honour of opening the first Sunday School in Gloucester
probably belongs to Raikes's friend, the Rev. Thomas Stock, who
had started a school in his parish of St. John. It is possible that
the idea resulted from a conference between the two, but we do
know that, in 1780, Raikes opened his first Sunday School in Sooty